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THE NULUIFIERS OF THE NORTH. 


Wao are they? Who are the men 
that have undertaken to render null 
and void the Constitution and laws of 
their country? We shall not disagree 
as to the punishment they merit. Nor 
shall we long be in doubt as to the 
parties upon whom the chastisement 
ought to fall. Their record is undis- 
guised, unblushing, and unrelicved by 
even a paliating regret. Thirty years 
ago they announced the determination 
to overthrow the Constitution. The 
plot began with Garrison, and ends 
with Lincoln. In the beginning it was 
called treasonous—it acknowledgad it- 
self to. be so, and stoutly gloried in 
its shame. It ends by turning the ta- 
bles—calls itself loyal, and denounces 
as traitorg all who cling affectionately 
to the Constitution and the laws. 
While this revolution was in the hands 
of its founders, it seemed to be harm- 
less, because they had the impudent 
honesty to confess their dark designs; 
but the moment it fell into the hands 
of ambitious peliticians, who had the 
craft to make their assaults upon the 
Constitution in the prostituted names 
of liberty and patriotism, it proved 
equal to the worst hopes of its found- 


ers. When it began to gild its trea- 
son with the names that were revered 
by the people, it achieved its first pow- 
er for evil. Now, in the same breath 
with which they blast their country, 
they declare that they are trying to 
“bring the Government back to the 
principles of Washington.” 

The Father of our Country, with mi- 
raculous sagacity, foresaw that just 
such a guilty party might arise to 
curse our fair inheritance ; and, with 
solemn pathos of prophecy, he warned 
us against them in his Farewell Ad- 
dress. Hear him: 


*‘In contemplating the causes which may 

distuxb our Union, it occurs as a matter of 
serious concern that any ground should have 
been furnished for characterizing parlies by 
geographical discrimination—Northern and 
Southern, Atlanticand Western ; whence design- 
ing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views. 
One of the experiments of party to acquire in- 
Sluence within particular districts is to misrepre- 
sent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourself too much against 
the jealousies and heartburnings which spring 
from these misrepresentations : they tend to 
render alien to each other those who ought 
to be bound together by fraternal affection. 

“The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 

ou. It is justly so, for itis the main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence—the 
support of your safety, of your prosperity, of 
that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
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But, as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conviction of this truth ; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external ene- 
mies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often cowardly and insidiously) di- 
rected; it is of’ infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national happiness ; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves to, 
speak of it as of the palladium of. your safe- 
ty and prosperity ; watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that 
it can, in any event, be abandoned ; end in- 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every altempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together its various parts.” 

These are the warning words of 
Washington. Are they not already 
fulfilled ? 

Have we not a party now triumph- 
ant which is “characterized by geo- 
graphical discriminations ?” 

Has it not built itself upon a “ dif- 
ference of local interests and views ?” 

Is it not an “attempt to alienate 
one portion of our country from the 
rest ?” 

Has it not “enfeebled the sacred 
ties which linked together its various 
parts ?” 

Are net the prophetic words of 
Washington fulfilled in the history and 
triumph of this party? 

Has it not been the mission of the 
Republican party to inflame the pas- 
sions of the ignorant and the vivlent, 
until a general feeling .of unrest, ha- 
tred and disorganization is diffused, 
likea destroying poison, through eve- 
ry strata of the public mind? 

A party has at last triumphed whose 
sole political capital is hatred or ig- 
norance of the lawful institutions of 
one half of the Republic. 

Could this state of things go on and 


the Republic survive? 
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Ought it to survive in the midst of 
injustice, theft, and contempt of Con- 
stitutional law? 

Northern agitation of the slavery 
question robbed the South of over six- 
ty milliens of her property in less than 
thirty years, 

It increased the taxes of many. of 
the southern States one-quarter or one- 
third, by rendering extraordinary 
means necessary to protect their pro- 
perty and lives. 

It nullified the Constitution of the 
United States in twelve of the non- 
slaveholding States, and threatened to 
go on inits “irrepressible” march, un- 
til every slave State should be des- 
poiled of its property. 5 

Mr. Seward, in his speech at Boston 
during the last campaign, declared 
that his party was contending “for 
weal or for woe, for life or death, in 
the irrepressible conflict between frec- 
dom and slavery”—and he added, ‘“‘we 
are now in the last stage of the con- 
flict, before, the great triumphant in- 
auguration of this policy into the gov- 
ernment of the United States,” and, 
“with this victory comes the end of 
slavery.” 

He might have added, with this vi¢- 
tory comes the end of the Republic! 
Ought it not to come, if there was no 
hope that the North would recede from 
its war upon the Constitutional rights 
of the South? Do we expect that the 
Union will remain after the principles 
and guarantees on which it was found- 
ed are all swept away? It cannot, 
and it ought not to last in crime and 
injustice. It cannot, and for one we 
do not wish to see it last, with one 
half making war upon the institutions 
of the other half. The party in power 
has fulfilled its mission. The “ irre- 
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pressible” conflict has proved no mere 
rhetorical flourish in the mouth of Mr. 
Seward, but a terrible, a bloody reali- 
ty, destroying our resources, desolat- 
ing our homes, and finally leaving our 
country a mass of smoking ruins. The 
prophecy is fulfilled, and the prophet 
revels in the fruition of carnage and 
death. 

Was the South a dog, that we ex- 
pected her to remain to be denounced, 
insulted, and robbed of her property 
by a blatant and lawless fanaticism 
which had nullified the Constitution 
and laws in nearly every northern 
State ? 

Men of the North, do you know 
what you have done? Do you know 
that in at least twelve of the northern 
States you have trampled the Consti- 
tution of your country under your feet? 
Do you know that you have resisted 
with mob violence, and with legisla- 
tive enactment, the supreme law of the 
land? 

Do you know that you have not only 
broken the peace of this Union, but 
you have broken the solemn compact 
that made us a nation? You have 
torn out the key-stone from the arch 
on which the temple rested, and now 
you shout and scream, and mock, and 
dance about, while the mighty edifice 
is falling ! 

You are just as much bound by the 
Constitution of your country to give 
up a fugitive slave to his master and 
to respect the rights of that master, 
as you are to obey any other part of 
that sacred instrument. Read this 
clause of the Constitution : 


‘*No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
arother, shall, in consequeece of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
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claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” 

There can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of this clause of the Consti- 
tution ; it says, in so many words, 
that the escaped slave “ shall be given 
up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” It has 
never been pretended that there is the 
least ambiguity in the meaning of this 
section of the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Judges, even of the New Eng- 
land States, where the people are, for 
the most part, crazy on the subject of 
negroes, have never presumed to deny 
the pluin import of this clause. 

Mr. Seward admitted it, in his speech 
in the Senate of the United States, 
February 27th, 1860, when he said, in 
referring to the history of the Consti- 
tution : 

“Each State reserved to itself exclusive 
political power over the subject of slavery 
within its own borders. Nevertheless, it un- 
avoidably presented itself in their consulta- 
tions on a bond of Federal Union. The new 
government was to be a representative one. 
Slaves were capital in some States, in others 
capital had no investments in labor. Should 
those slaves be represented as capital or as 
persons, or should they not be represented or 
taxed at all? The fathers disagreed, debated 
long, and compromised at last. Each State, 
they determined, shall have two Senators in 
Congress. Three-fifths of the slaves shall 
be elsewhere represented and be taxed as 
persons, What should be done if the slave 
should escape into a labor State? Should 
that State confess him to be a chattel, and 
restore him as such, or might it regard him 
a person, and harbor and protect him asa 
man? They compromised again, and de- 
cided that no person held to labor or service 
in one State, be discharged from such labor 
or service, but shall be delivered upon claim 
to the person to whom such labor or service 
shail be due.” 

This is Mr. Seward’s statement ; and 
we demand of him the reason why he 
did not use his influence to induce his 
party to rescind the laws which they 
passed in twelve of the northern 


States, in nullification of the Constitu- 
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tion? In order to fully and effectually 
carry out the spirit of this fugitive 
slave clause of the Constitution, Con- 
gress, under the administration of Gen. 
Washington, on the 12th of February, 
1793, passed the following act : 


Src. 3. That when a ‘person ‘held. to Isbor 
in any of the United States, or ‘in either of 
the territories, or the North-west or South of 
the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall 
escape into any other of the said States, or 
territory, the person to whom such labor or 
service may be due, his agent, or attorney, is 
hereby empowerod to seize or arrest such fu- 
gitive from labor, and to take him or her be- 
fore any Judge of the Circuit Court, or Dis- 
trict. Court of the United States, residing, or 
being within the State, or District Court of 
the United States, residing, or being within 
the State, or before any magistrate of a coun- 
ty, city, or town corporate, where such sei- 
mare or arrest shall be made, and upon proof, 
to the satisfaction of such judge or magis- 


‘trate, either by oral testimony, or afidavit, 


taken before and certified by a magistrate of 
any such State or territory, that the person 
so seized or arrested, doth, under the laws of 
the State or territory, from which he or she 
fled, owe service or labor to the person elaim- 
ing him or her, it shall bethe duty of such 
judge to give a certificate thereof to such 
claimant, his agent, or attorney, which shall 
be sufficient warrant for removing the said 
fugitive from labor, to the State, or territory, 
from which he or she fled. 

Sec. 4. That any person who shall, know- 
ingly and wilfully, obstruct or hinder such 
claimant, his agent, or attorney, in seizi 
or arresting such fugitive from labor, or shal 
rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his 
agent, or attorney, when so arrested, pursu- 
ant to the authority herein given or declared, 
or shall harbor or conceal such person, after 
notice that he or she is a fugitive from labor, 
as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said of- 
fences, forfeit and pay the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, 


This has been called “ the first fugi- 
tive slave law.” It was approved of 
by President Washington, and by all 
the wise and patriotic men of the coun- 
try, North as well as South. 

Justice McLane, in the celebrated 
case of Gilmer vs. Gorham, et al., which 
was an action to recover the value of 
some fugitive slaves that had been 
rescued by a mob of Abolitionists in 
Michigan, under this law of 1793, 
charged as follows : 
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$*The.defendants’ counsel, to some extent 

have, discpssed the abstract principles ot 
slavery. It is not the province of this Court, 
-or of this jury, to deal in abstractions of an, 
kind, With the policy of the local Jaws o* 
the States we have nothing to do. Howeve. 
unjustjand impolitic slavery may be, yet the 
people of Kentucky, in,their sovereign capa- 
city, have adopted it. And you are sworn to 
decide this case according to law—the lay; of 
Kentucky as to slavery, and the provisions 
of the Constitution, and the act of Congress 
in regard to the reclamation of fugitives from 
labor. This provision of the Constitution is 
a guarantee to the Slave States that no act 
should be done by. the free States to dis- 
charge from service.in any other State any 
one who might escape therefrom, but that 
such fugitive should be delivered up on claim 
being made. This clause was deemed so im- 
portant that, as a matter of history, we know 
the Constitution could not have been adopt- 
ed without it. Asa part of that instrament, 
itis as binding upon Courts and Juries as 
any other part.” 


Chief Justice Shaw, at the March 
term of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1851, charged : 


“Tho regulation, of slavery, so far as to 
prohibit States by law from harboring fugi- 
tive slaves, was an. essential. eiement in the 
formation of the Constitution, and the Union 
intended to be established by it was essen- 
tially necessary to the peace, happiness and 
highest prosperity of all the States. In this 
spirit, and with these views steadily in pros- 
pect, it seemed;to be the duty of all judges 
and magistrates to expound and apply these 
provisions in the Constitution and hws of 
the United States; and in this spirit it be- 
hooves all persons, bound to obey the laws 
of the United States, to consider and regard 
them.” 


Chief Justice Tilghman, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the charge of Wright vs. Dea 
con, said : 


‘¢ Whatever may be our opinion on the sub- 
ject of slavery, it is well known that our 
southern brethren would not have consented 
to have become parties to a Constitution, un- 
der which the United States have enjoyed so 
much posanerity, unless their property in 


slaves had been secured. *. * Here is the 
principle : the fugitive is to be delivered up 
on claim of the master.” 

The fugitive slave law of 1850, is 
merely supplementary to the act of 
1793,.which was Washington’s mea- 
sure. On the subject of this act of 
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1850, let us quote the words of Daniel 
Webster, in his great speech at Buffa- 
lo, May 22d, 1851: ; 


‘“‘Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, during Washington’s administration, in 
the year 1798, there was passed, by general 
consent, a law for the restoration of fugitive 
slaves. “Hardly any one opposed it at that 
period ; it was ay, to be necessary, in 
order to carry the Constitution into effect ; 
the great men of New England and New York 
all concurred in it. It passed, and answered 
all the purposes expected from it, till about 
the year 1811 or 1842, when the State inter- 
fered to make enactments in opposition to it. 
The act of Congress said that State magis- 
trates might execute the duties of the law. 
Some of the States passed enactmeuts’ iim- 
posing a penalty on any State officer who ex- 
ercised- authority under the law, or assisted 
in its exccution ; others denied the use of 
their jails to carry the law into effect; and, 
in general, at the commencement of the ycar 
1850, it had become absolutely indispensible 
that Congress should pass some law for the 
execution of this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, or else give up that provision entirely. 
This-was the question. 1 was in Congress 
when it was brought forward. I was fora 
proper law. L[had, indeed, proposed a dif- 
ferent law ; I was of opinion that asummary 
trial by a jury might be had, which -would 
satisfy the people of the North, .and produce 
no harm to those who claimed the service of 
fugitives; but I left the Senate and went to 
another station before any law was passed. 
The law of 1850 passed. Now I undertake, 
as 2 lawyer, and on my professional charac- 
ter, to say to you, and tw all, that the law of 
1850 is decidedly more favorable to the fugi- 
tive than General Washington’s law of 1793 ; 
and I will tell you why. In the first place, 
the present law places the power in much 
higher hands: in the hands of independent 
Judges of the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
and District Courts, and of Commissioners 
who are appointed to office for their legal 
learning. Livery fugitive is brought before a 
tribunal of high character, of eminent abili- 
ty, of respectable station. In the second 
piace, when a claimant comes from Virginia 
to New York, to say that one A or one B has 
run away, or is a fugitive from service or la- 
bor, he brings with him a record of the court 
of the county from which he comes, and that 
record must be sworn to before a magistrate, 
and certified by the county clerk, and bear, 
an official seal. The affidavit must state that 
Aor Bhad departed under certain citcum- 
stances, and had gone to another State ; and 
that record under seal is, by the Constitution 
of the United States, entitled to full credit 
in every State. Well, the claimant.or his 
agent'comes here, and he presents to you 
the seal of the court in Virginia, affixed to 
his declaration, that A or B had escaped from 
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service. He must then prove that the fugi- 
tive is here. He brings a witness ; he is ask- 
ed-if this is the: man; and he’proves it ; or, 
in nine cases out of ten the fact is admitted 
by the fugitive himself. 

**Such is the present law; and, much op- 
posed and maligned as it is, it is more favor- 
able to the fugitive slave than the law enact- 
ed by Waghington’s administration, in 1793, 
which was sanctioned by the North as well as 
by the South. The present violent opposi- 
tion has sprung up in modern times. From 
whom does the clamor come? Why, look at 
the proceedings of the anti-slavery conven- 
tions ; look at their resolutions. Do you 
find among those persons who oppose this 
Fugitive Slave Law, any admission whatever, 
that any law ought to be passed to carry into 
effect the solemn stipulations of the Consti- 
tution? Teli me any Such caso ; tell me if 
any resolution was adopied by the conven- 
tion at Syracuse favorable to the carrying out 
the Constitution. Not one! The fact is, 
gentlemen, they oppose the Constitutional 
provision ; they oppose the whole! Not a 
man of them admits that there ought to be 
any law on the subjact. ‘They deny, altoge- 
ther, that the provisions of the Constitution 
ought to be carried into effect. Look at the 

roceedings of the anti-slavery conventions 
in Ohio, Massachusetts, and at Syracuse, in 
the State of New York. What do they say? 
‘That, so help them God, no colored man 
shall he sent from the State of New York 
back to his master in Virginia.’ Do not they 
say that? And, to the fulfilment of that they 
‘pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor.’ Their sacred honor! They 
pledge their sacred honor to commit treason 
against the laws of their country! 

“T have already stated, gentlemen, what 
your observation of these things must have 
taught you. I will only recur to the subject 
for a moment, for the purpose of persuading 
you, as public men, and private men, as good 
men and patriotic men, that you ought, to 
the extent of your ability and influence, to 
see to it that such laws are established and 
maintained as shall keep you and the South, 
and the West, and all the country, together, 
on the terms of the Constitution. I say, 
what is demanded of us is to fulfil our Con- 
stitutional duties, and do for the South what 
the South has a right to demand.” 


The godlike expounder of the Con- 
stitution said well, that these men 
“pledged their sacred honor to com- 
mit treason against the laws of their 
country !” 

What is honor to such men? 

What is the honor of men who tram- 
ple the Oonstitution of their country 
under their feet? 
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What was the crime of Benedict Ar- 
nold? Will the dominant fanatics 
who have seized the legislative pow- 
ers in twelve of the northern States, 
to resist the supreme laws of their 
country, tell us if they have any ap- 
preciation of the crime which has sent 
the name of Benedict Arnold hissing 
down to hell! 

Let us ask Massachusetts where she 
stands. Has she been true to the Con- 
stitution and the Union? Or. has she 
been in an attitude of rebellion and 
practical disunion by her legislative 
resistance to the supreme laws of the 
Republic ? 

Let the following act, which she 
passed even over the veto of her Go- 
vernor, (Gardner,) May 21, 1855, 
speak for her : 


Sxc. 9. No person, while holding any office 
of honor, trust, or emolument, under the 
laws of this Commonwealth, shall, in any ca- 
pacity, issue any warrant or other process, or 
grant any certificate, under or by virtue of an 
act of Congress, approved the twelfth day of 
February, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-three, entitted ‘* An Act 
respecting fugitives from justice and persons 
escaping trom the service of their masters,” 
or under and by virtue of an act of Congress, 
approved the eighteenth day of September, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
filty, entitled ‘An Act to amend, and supple- 
mentary to ‘An Act respecting fugitives from 
justice, and persons escaping from the ser- 
vice of their masters,’” or shall, in any capa- 
city, serve any such warrant or other pro- 
cess. 


Src. 10. Any person who shall grant any 
certificate under or by virtue of the acts of 
Congress mentioned in the preceding section, 
shall be deemed to have resigned any.com- 
mission from the Commonwealth which he 
may possess, his office shall be deemed va- 
cant, and he shall be forever thereafter ineli- 
gible to any office of trust, honor or emolu- 
ment, under the laws of this Commonwealth, 


Src. 11. Any person who shall act as coun- 
sel or attorney for any claimant of any al- 
leged fugitive from service or labor, under or 
by virtue of the acts of Congress mentioned 
in the ninth section of this act, shall be 
deemed to have resigned any commission 
from the Commonwealth that he may pos- 
sess, and he shall be thereafter incapacitated 
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from a counsel or attorney of this 
Commonweal 

Sxc. 15. Any sheriff, deputy sheriff, jailor, 
coroner, constable or other officer of this 
Commonwealth, or the police of any city or 
town, or any district, county, city or town of- 
ficer, or any officer or other member of the 
volunteer militia of this Commonwealth, who 
shall hereafter arrest, imprison, detain or re- 
turn, or aid in arresting, imprisoning, detain- 
ing any person for the reason that he is 
claimed or adjudged to be a fugitive from 
service or labor, shal? be punished by fine 
not less than one thousand, and not exceed- 
ing two thousand dollars, and by imprison- 
ment in the State Prison for not less than one, 
nor more than two years. 

Src. 16. The volunteer militia of this Com- 
monwealth shall not act in any manner in the 
seizure, detention or rendition of apy person 
for the reason that he is claimed or adjudged 
to be a fugitive from service or labor. Any 
member of the same who shall offend against 
the provisions of this section shall be pun- 
ished by fine not less than one thousand, and 
not exceeding two thousand dollars, and by 
imprisonment in the State Prison for not less 
than one, nor more than two years. 


Src. 19. No jail, prison, or other place of 
eontinement belonging to or used by either 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or any 
county therein, shall be used for the deten- 
tion or imprisonment of any person: aecused 
or convicted of any offence created by either 
of the said acts of Congress mentioned in the 
ninth section of this a¢t, or aceused or con- 
victed of obstructing or resisting any process, 
warrant, or order, issued under either of said 
acts, or of rescuing or attempting to rescue, 
any person arrested or detained under any of 
the provisions of the said acts, nor for the 
imprisonment of any person arrested on mes- 
ne process, or on execution in any suit for da- 
mages or penalties accruing, or being claimed 
to accrue, in consequence of any aid render- 
= any escaping fugitive from service or 

or. 


-These laws of Massachusetts make 
it a crime punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment for any citizen, or officer, 
of the State to obey the Constitution 
of the United States in this particular. 

Every citizen of Massachusetts must 
either be a rebel against the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or he may 
be sent to the Penitentiary ! Patriotic 
State! “Loyal” State ! ‘ 

Now let us look at the following act 
of the Legislature of the State of Ver- 
mont : 
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It is hereby enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Vermont: 


Src. 1. No court of record in this State, 
nor any judge thereof, no justice of the peace, 
nor other magistrate, acting under the au- 
thority of this State, shall hereafter take cog- 
nizance of, or grant any certificate, warrant, 
or other process in any cause arising under 
section three of an act of Congress, passed 
February twelfth, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-three, entitled ‘‘ An Act respecting fu- 
gitives from justice, and persons escaping 
trom the service of their masters,” to any 
person claiming any other person as a fugi- 
tive slave in this State. 


Sec. 2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, high bai- 


liff, constable, jailor, or other officer or citi- 
zen of this State shall hereafter seize, arrest, 
or detain, or aid in the seizure, arrest ‘or de- 
tention, or imprisonment in any jail ar other 
building belonging to this State, or to any 
county, town, city, or person therein, of any 
person for the reason that he is or may be 
claimed as a fugitive slave. : 


Sec. 3. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, high 
bailiff, constable, or any other officer or citi- 
zen of this State, shall transport, or remove, 
aid or assist in the transportation or removal 
of any fugitive slave, or any person claimed 
as such, from any place in this State to any 
other place within or without the same. 


Src. 4. If any such judge, justice of the 
peace, magistrate, officer or citizen, shall of- 
tend against the two preceding sections, such 
judge, justice of the peace, magistrate, officer 
or citizen, shall be subject to the penalties 
provided in section five of this act. 


Sec. 5. Any judge of any court of record 
in this State, any justice of the peace, or 
other magistrate, any sheriff, high bailiff, 
constable, or jailor, or any citizen of this 
State, who shall offend against the provisions 
of this act, by acting directly or indirectly 
under the provisions of section three of the 
act of Congress aforesaid, shall forfeit a sum 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, to the 
use of the State, to be recovered upon infor- 
mation or indictment, or be imprisoned in 
the State Prison not exceeding five years, 


This is pretty strong nullification. 
It punishes by a fine of one thousand 
dollars, or incarceration in the State 
Prison for five years, any citizen who 
should obey either a certain clause of 
the Constitution, or the law of 1793, 
signed by Washington. 

Let us look at the Personal Liberty 

Bill of Rhode Island : 
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Trruz xxx., Cuap. 212.—Szc. 18. No judge, 
justice, magistrate, or court whatsoever, of 
this State, shall grant any certificate or war- 
rant to, or otherwise in any manner officially 
aid any person claiming or pursuing another 
as a fugitive slave, either under the act of 
Congress, approved February 12th, 1793, en- 
titled ‘An Act respecting fugitives and per- 
sons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters,” or under the act of Congress approved 
September 18th, 1850, entitled ‘‘An Act to 
amend, and supplementary to” said act. 

Sro. 19. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, town 
sergeant, constable, or other officer of this 
State, shall arrest or detain, or aid in the ar- 
rest or detention of any person claimed as a 
fugitive slave, for or by reason thereof, or im- 
prison such fugitive, as such, in any jail or 
other building belonging to this Stato, or to 
any city, town or village thereof. 

Sec. 20. Any justice of the peace, sheriff, 
deputy sheriff, town sergeant, constable, 
jailor, or keeper of a jail, who shull violate 
any provision of the two sections next pre- 
ceding, shall, for every such offence, be fined 
five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not 
exceeding six months. 

TirLe xxx., CHap. 226—‘‘ Of jails and of 
the care and discipline of jails’—Src. 6.— 
‘Prisoners, excepting escaped slaves, may 
be committed under the authority of the 
a States, to any jail, upon payment,” 

c., &e. 


This law, in direct terms, nullifies 
one section of the Constitution, and 
two acts of Congress, and punishes 
any citizen who should obey the same 
with imprisonment or fine. That is, it 
makes obedience to the Constitution 
and laws in this respect a criminal of 
fence. Could nullification or rebellion” 
go further? 

The following is the Liberty Bill of 
the State of Maine. Revised Statutes, 
1859: 


Trriz vnr., Cap. 80-—Src. 53. No sheriff, 
deputy sheriff, coroner, constable, jailor, jns- 
tice of the peace, or other officer of this State, 
shall arrest or detain, or aid in so doing, in 
any prison or building belonging to this 
State, or of any county or town, any person, 
on account of a claim on him as a fngitive 
slave. Any of said officers violating any of 
the aforesaid provisions, or aiding or abetting 
any person claiming, arresting, or detaining 
any person as a fugitive slave, shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding one thousand dollars for 
each offence, to the use of the county where 
it is committed, or be imprisoned less than 
one year in the county jail. 
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Trrmz xt, Cuap. 118—Src. 29, declares— 
Any slave, voluntarily brought into this State 
by his master, or by his knowledge or con- 
sent, is thereby free ; and if restrained of his 
liberty, he may be discharged on writ of ha- 
beas corpus; and if any person attempts to 
restrain him, he shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by ~ 
imprisonment less than one year. 


THE NULLIFIERS 


The law of New Hampshire admits 
negroes to the rights and privileges 
of a citizen ; declares slaves, coming 
or brought into the State, by or with 
the consent of master, free ; declares 
the attempt to hold any person as a 
slave within the State, a felony, with 
a penalty of imprsonment not less 
than onc, nor more than fie years ; 
provided that the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any act law- 
fully done by any officer of the United 
States, or other person, in the execu- 
tion of any legal process. 


Connecticut passed the fellowing 
law, entitled “ An Act for the Defence 
of Liberty in this State :” 


Src. 2. In all cases arising under this act, 
the truth of every declaration, representa- 
tion, or pretence, that any person being, or 
having keen, in this State, is or was a slave, 
or owes or did owe service or labor to any 
other person or agro shall not be deemed 
proved, except by the testimony of at least 
two credible witnesses testifying to facts di- 
rectly tending to establish the truth of such 
declaration, pretence, or representations, or 
by legal evidence equivalent thereto. 


Sro. 4. Upon the trial of any prosecution 
arising under this act, no deposition shall be 
admitted as evidence of the truth of any 
statement in such deposition contained. 


. Sze. 6 Inflicts a penalty of one year’s im- 

prisonment ‘‘for obstructing the apprehen- 
sion of any one complained of under this 
act.” 


Although this law is less objection- 
able than the Personal Liberty Bills 
of most of the New England States, 
still it is sufficiently subversive of the 
Constitution and of the acts of Con- 
gress passed in 1793 and in 1850. 


The nullifying law of Pennsylvania 
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was passed March 3lst, 1860, and is 
as follows : 


‘No Judge of any of the Courts of this 
Commonwealth, nor any Alderman or *ustice 
of the Peace of said Commonwealth, shalt 
have jurisdiction, or take cognizance of the 
ease of any fugitive from labor from any of 
the United States or Territories, under any 
act of Congress, nor shall any such Judge, Al- 
derman, or Justice of the Peace of this Com- 
monwealth issue or grant any certificate or 
warrant of removal of any such fugitive, or 
shall grant or issue any certificate, or warrant 
of removal of any such fugitive from labor, 
under any act of Congress ; and if any Alder- 
man or Justice of the Peace of this Common- 
wealth shall take cognizance or jurisdiction 
of the case of any such fugitive, or shall 
grant or issue any certificate, or warrant of 
removal, as_aforesaid, then, and in either’ 
case, he shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor in office, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be sentenced to pay, at the discrelion of 
the Courl, any sum nol exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and the other one-half to the use of 
this Commonwealth. 

“Tf any person or persons, claiming any ne- 
gro or mulailo as @ fugitive from serviiude or 
abor, shall, under any pretence of authority 
whatsoever, violently and tumultuously, seize 
upon and carry away to any place, or attempt 
to seize and carry away, in a riotous, violent, 
tumultuous and unreasonable manner, and so 
as to disturb or endanger the public peace, 
any negro or mulatto within this Common- 
wealth, either with or without the intention of 
taking such negro before any District or Circuit 
Judge, the person, or persons so offending 
against the peace of. this Commonwealth, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
Surther to be imprisoned in the County Jail, for 
any period at the discretion of the Court, nol ex= 
ceeding three months.” 


According to this law, it is a crimo 
for a man in Pennsylvania to obey the 
Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States. 

If the owner of a runaway slave 
finds his property in that State, and 
acting under the delusion that the su- 
preme law of the Republic is of bind- 
ing force there, were to attempt to re- 
gain it, if he did not lose his life by 
assaults from negroes, as was the case 
with Gorsuck, he would, at least, stand 
a good chance of getting into the Pe- 
nitentiary. 
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The law of Michigan, approved Fe- 
bruary 13, 1855, is as follows: 
Trrte xxxm., Cuar. 177, Sec. 2. All per- 


sons so arrested and claimed as fugitive slaves 
shall be entitled to a trial by jury. 


Src. 5. No person arrested and claimed as 
a fugitive slave shall be imprisoned in any 
jail or other prison in this State ; and any 
person having the care or control of any jail 
or prison, and knowingly permitting the 1m- 
prisonment of such alleged fugitive or slave 
therein shall be subjected to the payment of 
a fine of not less than five hundred or more 
than one thousand dollars. 

The law of Wisconsin, Revised Sta- 
tues, 1858, Chap. 158, Sec. 52, declares 
that : 

It shall be the duty of the district attor- 
neys, within their respective counties, when- 
ever any inhabitant of this State is arrested 
or claimed as a fugitive slave, or being in- 
formed thereof, diligently and faithfully to 
use all lawful means to protect, defend, and 
procure to be discharged every such person 
soarrested or claimed as a fugitive slave. 


Sec 57 provides for a trial by jury of the 
person claimed as a fugitive slave. 


Sic. 59 declares that ‘‘no deposition shall 
be received as evidence.” 

The above law is clearly subversive 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, and of the laws of Congress, 
in, at least, two specifications—in 
granting to a fugitive slave a trial by 
jury, and in refusing to receive depo- 
sitions in evidence. The laws of the 
Federal Government declare that de- 
positions shall be received in evidence. 
And the Constitutida requires that the 
fugitive slave “shall be given up on 
claim.” 

Chief Justice Story, in his Commen- 
taries on the Constitution, declares 
that fugitives from labor, and fugi- 
tives from justice, are to be rendered 
up on the same grounds. He says: 
“Tt is obvious that these provisions 
for the arrest and removal of fugitives 
of both classes contemplate summary 
judicial proceedings, and not the or- 
dinary investigations to ascertain whe- 
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ther the complaint be well founded, or 
the claim of ownership be established 
beyond all legal. controversy. * * 
Congress appears to have acted upon 
this opinion ; and accordingly, in the 
statute upon this subject, have author- 
ized summary proceedings before a 
magistrate, upon which he may grant 
a warrant for removal.” 

Although the Legislature of the 
State of New York failed to pass the 
Personal Liberty Bill reported in the 
winter of 1859, yet there is already a 
Liberty Law on the Statute Book of 
this State, which gives the right of 
trial by jury to the fugitive from la- 
bor, and is therefore plainly unconsti- 
tutional, and directly opposed to the 
Congressional laws of both 1793 and 
1850. 

The law was passed in 1840, when 
Mr. Seward was Governor, and was 
entitled “ An Act to extend the right 
of trial by jury.” 

It requires that every such claim 
shall be tried by a jury; that the Dis- 
trict Attorney shall defend every such 
fugitive at the charge of the county ; 
that the claimant shall in every case 
give bonds with large penalties and 
two sureties, freeholders and inhabit- 
ants of this State; and imposes heavy 
fines and penalties on any person seeks 
ing to obtain the fugitive in any other 
way than under the provisions of the 
said law. 

Such a law, and every other like it, 
is in palpable conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It is in 
direct hostility to the old Fugitive 
Slave Law of 17938, as well as the 
amended law of 1850. Every intelli- 
gent jurist will concede that the claim 
contemplated by the Constitution was 


, to be disposed of summarily on claim 
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without habeas corpus or jury trial. 
Kent says : 

«‘The Constitution and Law of the United 
States contemplates a summary procecding, 
and a surrender on claim made, and not the 
delay, expense and vexation of a suit and 
jury trial in the courts of the State to which 
the slave has fled.” 

The Supreme Court of the State of 
New York decided, at an early day, 
that the old statute of the State pro- 
viding for a jury trial under the com- 
mon law writ de homine replegiando, 
in favor of fugitives from service, was 
unconstitutional and void, and the 
judgment of the court was affirmed 
in the Court of Errors. See Jack vs. 
Martin, 12 Wendell, 311; 8. C., 14 
Wendell, 607. 


And yet the Legislature of the State 
of New York, in 1840, passed the act 
in question. It remains to this day 


_unrepca'ed upon the Statute Book. 
The northern States which have been 
in undisguised and rampant rebellion 
against the Constitution and the Fede- 
ral Government are, Maine, Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Rhode -Island, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Those which have milder forms of 
nullification on their Statute Books are 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. 

But still, all Western States have 
been in a condition of actual rebellion, 
whatever their statutes may be. 

It is but a few years since the Gov. 
of Ohio refused to give up to the State 
of Virginia two fugitives from justice, 
Owen Brown and Francis Merriman, 
who were charged with participating 
in the Harper’s Ferry murders. This 
was practically nullification in its most 
flagrant form. 

About the same time, s fugitive 
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slave was demanded of Gov Doolittle, 
of Wisconsin, who contemptuously re- 
fused to give him up, though, by his 
oath of office he had sworn to obey 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. 

In 1859, the Governor of Illinois re- 
fused to give up a thief (who was de- 
manded as a fugitive from justice) to 
the State of Kentucky, because he was 
a slave. Had the thief been a white 
man he would no doubt have been giv- 
en up quick enough. 

So, also, the Governor of Iowa re- 
fused the rendition of Copic to Virgi- 
nia, who was charged with the crime 
of murder in the old John Brown af- 
fair. 

These Governors are thus in the ha 
bit of nullifying the Constitution, re- 
fusing to obey the laws of the Federal 
Government, and breaking their oath 
of office in the exercise of their extra- 
ordinary fondness for negroes, 

Thus it is seen that twelve of the 
non-slaveholding States have passed 
acts nullifying the laws of the Federal 
Government, and violating the Consti- 
tution. These Federal laws, and this 
clause of the Constitution, were resist- 
ed by bodies of armed men in a majo- 
rity of the northern States. In many 
instances bloud was shed ; and, in al- 
most every case, the murdcrers* were 
protected by the State authorities, and 
were shielded from just punishment 
by State laws. For having attempted 
to nullify a single act of Congress, 
South Carolina was execrated; but 
these northern States have defiantly 
nullified two acts of Congress, and vi- 
olently trampled the Constitution un- 
der their feet, and turn round demand- 
ing the applause due to virtuous deeds 
for their rebellious action. The nulli- 
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fying act of South Carolina was based 
upon the alleged unconstitutionality 
of the obnoxious Federal law, and 
this charge of unconstitutionality 
seems to have been finally admitted, 
both by President Jackson and by the 
Congress, for the act was so far amend- 
ed as to suit the views of South Caro- 
lina, But these northern nullifying 
States make no such excuse for their 
rebellion. They have not claimed that 
these acts of Congress, which they 
have nullified, are unconstitutional. 
They resist the Constitution itself with 
the same irreverent violence that they 
use in nullifying the laws made for its 
administration. The nullification of 
South Carolina claimed to be for the 
protection of their own rights; but 
this northern nullification is an admit- 
ted aggression upon the rights of 
others. It stands forth a naked assault 
npoa the Constitution, a wilful nullifi- 
cation of Constitutional laws, neither 
seeking paliation, nor offering the apo- 
logy of an excuse. It is a total de- 
pravity—an unmitigated despotism 
and wrong. 

With what face can we demand that 
the South shall keep the bond of our 
Union, while we are in a parpetual 
war against it ourselves, and while 
these nullifying and revolutionary 
laws disgrace our statute books? 

In his speech at Capon Springs, 
June, 1851, Daniel Webster remarked: 


“T do not hesitate to say and repeat, that 
if the Northern States refuse wilfully and de- 
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liberately to carry into effect that part of the 
Constitution which respects the restoration 
of fugitive slaves, the South would no longer 
be bound to observe the compact. A bargain 
broken on one side is a bargain broken on all 
sides.” 

Again and again, we repeat that the 
first thing for the northern people to 
do, is to repeal all these rebellious 
laws. 

While they stand we are in no con- 
dition to reprove the South. 

While they stand, the South possess- 
es a moral advantage over us, which 
carries with it the respect of the law- 
respecting portion of mankind. 

While they stand, the best portion 
our own northern people feel and 
know that we are in the wrong, and can- 
not shut their eyes as to who are fight- 
ing on the side of the old Constitution 
that was given us by our fathers. 

While these laws stand there can be 
uo peace, and there should be no peace. 

If the northern States will not re- 
trace their nullifying steps—if they 
cannot learn to let the South alone, in 
the peaceable possession of its Consti- 
tutional rights—if they will not con- 
fess the guilt of their nullifications, 
and give guarantees for the future, 
they prove to the world that they do 
not wish,the Union restored. If they 
will not do this, then we agree with 
the immortal Webster, that “ the 
South is no longer bound to observe 
the compact.” It was broken by us. 
By our repentence only will justice de* 
mand that the South return to it. 
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THE TRICKS OF. TYRANTS. 


JoserH Panis De L’Erinanp, in his 
work. entitled, ‘‘ Humanity Trampled 
Upon,” makes the following quaint 
remark of one of the demagogues 
of the French Revolution: ‘ Clootz, 
the orator of the human race, and the 
enemy of Jesus Christ, died as he had 
lived.” 

This is such a perfect description of 
the character of the leading Aboli- 
tionists of this country, that we can- 
not resist the temptation to quote it. 
All such men as Garrison, Sumner, 
Smith, Lincoln, Wade, Hamlin, Wil- 
son, and Phillips, are contemners of 
. Christianity, while they are, at the 
same time, professed worshippers of 
the human race. 

For years their annual convocations 
breathed the same indecent malignity 
against the Christian church that they 
did against the Constitution and the 
Union. Indeed they never ceased to 
abuse the Christian church, except 
such parts of it as they had Abolition- 
ized. Their bloody schemes for de- 
stroying the property of the South, 
and murdering its white inhabitants, 
have all been carried forward in the 
name uf “liberty” and “humanity.” 
Just as in the French Revolution that 
body of assassins who instigated the 
innumerable murders that have made 


the heart of man tremble with horror, 


ever since, was called “The Commit- 
tee of Public Safety.” So there was 
another organization which, while it 
was cutting the throat of France, was 
called “The Committee of General Se- 
curity.” The decrees of this Commit- 


tee forbid their victims to sce either 
relations or friends. Without being 
informed why, innocent men and wo- 
men were seized and plunged into dun- 
geons. Everything was made to as- 
sume an aspect of horror. The turn- 
keys tucking up their sleeves, armed 
with bloody clubs, walked up and down 
among the prisoners. Delicate wo- 
men, under the pretence of being 
searched for treasonous documents, 
were indecently stripped and exposed 
to the brutal gaze of the ‘“‘ Committee 
of General Security” A. thousand 
men and women were butchered in one 
day by this ‘“ Committee of General Se- 
curity.” Under the reign of the “Com- 
mittee of General Security,” death ho- 
vered over the heads of. the people of 
France. It is an old.device of tyrants 
and scoundrels, to cover their bad and 
bloody designs under some name of 
high-sounding patriotism and hurna- 
nity. 

We have the thing illustrated in our 
midst ,at the present time. In the 
prostituted name of. our glorious flag, 
men have sought to annihilate the 
Constitution and laws of which it is 
the sacred emblem. 

In the name of liberty, the people 
have been arrested. contrary to alllaw, 
and. immured in military bastiles. In 
the name of the Constitution, the 
Constitution has been stricken down. 
In the name of the laws, the laws 
have been violated. In the name of 
freedom, the habeas corpus has been de- 
stroyed. In the name of humanity, a 
grand scheme of robbing and murder- 
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ing the people of the South has been 
urged by the Abolitionists. Under the 
pretence of saving the Union, these 
bloody-minded scoundrels have been 
doing their utmost to destroy it. 

Let them look to the blood-thirsty 
tyrants of the French Revolution for 
a sight of their elder ‘brothers in hy- 
pocricy and crime! Let the people 
understand that it is not a new thing 
in the world for traitors and assassins 
to move forward under the prostituted 
names of “patriotism” and “ philan- 
thropy.” The trick is as old as the 
father of lies. The tyrant and assas- 
sin, Robespierre, was one of the found- 
ers of the Abolition club of France, 
just as demagogues and would-be ty- 
rants and assassins started the same 
eause in Amcrica. We by no means 
affirm that all the Abolitionists are of 
this character. But their leaders are. 
Men like Sumner would gloat over the 
sight of a general massacre of the 
white people of the Sovth. Men like 
him and Garrison are after the type of 
the infidel assassins who murdered 
France in the name of “liberty and 
reason.” 

When Cataline conceived the dark 
design to burn the city of Rome, and 
murder all its inhabitants without re- 
gard to sex or age, he made the larg- 
est professions of being the friend of 
the laws and the patron of the poor. 
Many there were who prayed for his 
success, whom he intended to involve 
in ruin and death—so apt and easy 
‘are the multitude to be deceived by 
designing knaves who plot their de- 
struction under the veil of improving 
their condition. It is amazing to re- 
flect upon the depths of degradation 
to which the people have been led by 
these plausible villains. Even at pol- 
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ished Athens, some artful demagogues 
procured the passage of a law to abol- 
ish all debts, and for the equal divi- 
sion of all property. The former was 
carried into execution; the people 
came to their senses before the latter 
could be. We throw a glance of min- 
gled pity and contempt back upon 
those polite and cultivated Athenians, 
who allowed themselves to be led off 
by cunning scoundrels into such abo- 
minations. But why do we look with 
frowns upon those distant deeds of de- 
lusion and folly? Our own Congress, 
under the brutalizing inspiration of 
Abolitionism, has passed acts for the 
confiscation, for the plunder and de- 
struction of property, a hundred fold 
more dishonoring to civilization, and 
more defiant of justice, than these be- 
sotted laws of Athens. We remember 
with horror the delusion of the people 
of Greece, when they were induced to 
banish their best and wisest men, and 
to put such pure patriots and philvso- 
phers as Socrates to death. The de- 
lusion of the people of the United 
States at the present time fulls but lit- 
tle short of the mental and moral stul- 
tification of those now abhorred Gre- 
cians. Do we not see applauded the 
bloody plan to murder and plunder the 
peopla of one-half of these States, be- 
cause they reject the God-upbraiding 
doctrine of negro equality with the 
white race? Do not men in Congress, 
who profess to abhor every aim for 
which this most accursed war is car- 
ried on, vote supplies, and use every 
means to induce the young men of the 
land to enlist in the grand army of 
Abolition and plunder—to throw their 
precious lives away to carry forward 
the subtle plans of an unscrupulous and 
thieving despotism? Who are they 
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that vote to give despots money consumed. The people of France at 
to aid them in this business? Who last turned upon those who had used 
are they that even consent to them as the tools of carnage, and 
share the gains of marauding out- rolled their guilty heads under the 
laws? What will be their end? guillotine. When reason returned to 
“Clootz, the orator of the human race, the deluded Grecians, they killed the 
and the enemy of Jesus Christ, diced as mischievous demagogues who had in- 
he had lived.” This is the whole vo- duced them to banish or murder the 
lume of the history of the dema- wise men and patriots of the land. 
gogucic vagabonds who have, for the That is the way history runa, Wait! 
hour, succeeded in breathing the pesti- wait, worshippers of the Legro race, 
lent breath of their own life into the enemies and murderers of white men ! 
nostrils of the people. They have Justice slumbers; it is ne, dead, Ven- 
made a day of blood. But the day geance crouches in the paths of the 
cometh that shall burn as an oven, in assassins of liberty. S.dden at last, 
which they and their work shall be and deadly, will be its + pring. 





DEATH OR LIBERTY. 


O, sing, my free, my native land, 
The land of law and order, 
Before the biackman’s traitor band 
Had crossed its happy border— 
When every freeman’s shout might be, 
Give me Death, or Liberty! 


Then we were great in rank of worth, 
And niches sprung from labor ; 

Nor yet the Lincoln law had birth, 
That we must rob our neighbor— 
And every white man’s song might be, 

Give me Death or Liberty! 


O, sing the songs of freedom now, 
‘he songs so brave and olden, 
Beiore our souls had learned to bow 
To bloody shrines and golden— 
When every man cried loud and free, 
Give me Death or Liberty! 


Our fathers’ God, behold the change! 
‘The ‘temple doors are broken, 

The altars all are new and strange, 
‘The only watch-word spoken 

Is, ‘* Let ine coward while man die, 

Give tie negro liberty.” 


Up, white men! and throw back the chains, 
‘Torn from hands of slavery, 

And made to rest with heavy pains 
On you, by cunning knavery— 

Shout the eternal battle-cry, 

Give us Death or Liberty! 
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Atrnoucu some little time has elaps- 
ed since the publication of this re- 
markable book, it has never been no- 
ticed by any northern press. The rea- 
son is, we suppose, that it hurls back 
with interest the blows which the 
North has been dealing at the South 
for a third of a century. 

As a poem, we have not much to say 
about it, from the fact that it is itself 
unpretending in that respect. It is 
written in an easy and correct Iambic 
measure, and is certainly respectable 
as a poem, if it were nothing else. 
But it is much else—it is a very the- 
rough, intense, fiery kind of book, 
which wiclds logic, history, law, and 
hard fact, like a sledge-hammer in the 
hands of a giant. We have had plen- 
ty of northern books against the South; 
their name is legion—but not often 
any southern book against the North; 
but here we have aright bold one, and 
one which will puzzle the Abolitionists 
to answer. The grand argument is, 
that the state of the hireling and 
“ slave” are essentially the same, that 
wages “ slavery,” which leaves the larg- 
est share of workers wallowing in 
want and starvation, is, if anything, 
more brutalizing, and vice-begetting, 
than chattel “slavery.” 


*¢ How small the choice, from cradle to the 


grave, 
Between the lot of hireling, help, or slave! 
To each alike applies the stern decree 





*Tue Heine aNpD THE SLAvE. By Wil- 
= J. Grayson, 8.0. McMaster & Co., Pub- 


That man shalllabor, whether bond or 


ree ; 

For all that toil the recompense we claim, 

Food, fire, a home and clothing—is the 
same.” 


Alas ! it is too true that “‘food, fire, 
a home and clothing,” in competent 
abundance, are wages which are 
scarcely ever paid to the workers 
of the world. Within ten minutes’ 
walk from where we are now writ- 
ing, in the heart of New York, are 
many thousands of men, women, and 
children, to whom chattel servitude 
would be an incalculable blessing, so 
far as the needs of life are concerned. 
Here they are shivering in pitiless 
want, poorly fed, poorly clad, and 
lodged, in dens of filth and wretched- 
ness, which no imagination can de- 
scribe, while the “slaves” of the 
South are sitting happy before their 
bright fires, living, as a general thing, 
upon the same food their masters use, 
and making the whole land ring again 
with their jubilant songs and dances. 
This is no fancy sketch. We have 
seen the situation of the poor work- 
ers in both conditions, and, so far as 
happiness, peace and plenty may go 
to compensate for toil, we cannot hesi- 
tate to say that the southern negro is 
far better protected from the hazards 
of want than the northern day-laborer. 
A comparison between the condition - 
of our “slaves” and the workers of 
Europe, would be immensely in favor 
of the “slaves.” Even the manumit- 
ted serfs of the old world will find it 
hard work to discover what they have 
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gained by that anomalous thing which 
they call freedom. With the abolition 
of serfage begana terrible pauperism, 
which has ever since eaten hope out 
of the heart of toil,.and turned the 
poor laborers out to sleep like dogs 
unon straw, to wallow like swine in 
the streets, or to perish in a worse 
than felon’s wretchedness. Our au- 
thor draws the following graphic pic- 
ture of this condition : 


Free but in name—the slaves of endless toil, 
In Britain still they turn the stuborn soil, 
Spread on each sea her sails for every mart, 
Piy in her cities every useful art ; 
But vainly may the peasant toil and groan 
‘To speed the plow in furrows not his own ; 
In vain the art is plied, the soil is spread, 
The day’s work offered for the daily bread ; 
With hopeless eye the pauper hireling sees 
The homeward sail spread proudly to the 
breeze, 
Rich fabries wrought by his unequalled hand, 
Borne by each breeze to every distant land ; 
For him no boon successful commerce yields, 
or him no harvest crowns the joyous ficlds, 
The streams of wealth that foster pomp and 
prid 


e, 
Nor food nor shelter for his wants provide ; 
He fails to win, by toil intensely hard, 
The bare subsistence—labor’s last reward. 
These are the miseries, such the wants, the 


The bliss that freedom for the serf prepares ; 
Vain is his skill in each familiar task, 
Capricious fashion shifts her Proterzn mask ; 
This ancient craft gives work and bread no 
And Want and Death sit scowling at his door. 
The picture is not overdrawn. The 
poor of all Europe are as much worse 
off than our “slaves” as our “slaves” 
are worse off than what are called 
our “boss mechanics, those who are 
rich enough to hire the labor of others, 
and divide the profits with the capi- 
talists. The general condition of those 
who have nothing to sell but their own 
toil, is, alas! wretched enough the 
world over. “Slavery” is simply that 
system which exchanges a life main- 
tenance for a life labor. The “slave” 
is no more bound to work for his mas- 
ter than the master is bound to main- 
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tain him. And experience has well 
enough proved it to be the system 
best adapted tu the negro. 

The author of “The Hireling and 
Slave” is evidently in earnest in this 
behalf, and he deals back telling blows, 
right hand and left, into the ribs of all 
who dispute him. The men here in 
the North who have made a business 
of abusing the South, have for once 
found their match in this man. He 
deals back blow for blow with good 
interest, and with such a show of jus- 
tico and truth, as will not fail to stags 
ger the heads of our sentimentalists. 
He draws portraits of some of them 
which we shall not soon forget, be- 
cause they are most just and true: 


GARRISON AND HALE. 


Carnage and fire mad Garrison invokes, 
And Hale, with bitter temper, smiles and 
jokes. ; 
GIDDINGS. 


There Giddings with the negro mania bit, 

Mouths and mistakes his ribaldry for wit, 

His fustian speeches into market brings, 

And prints and peddles all the paitry things; 

The pest and scorn of legislative halls, 

No rules restrain him, no disgrace appals ; 

Kicked from the house, the creaturéd knows 
no pain, ; 

But crawls contented to his seat again, 

Wallows with joy in slander’s slough onco 
more, 


And plays Thersites happier than before. 
SUMNER. 


There Sumner, with the negro cause, 

Plays the sly game for office and applause ; 

What boots itif the negro sink or swim? 

He wins the Senate—’tis enough for him. 

—— though he blast the fortunes of tho 

tate 

With fierce dissention and enduring hate ? 

He makes his speech, his rhetoric displays, 

Trims the neat trope, and points the spark- 
ling phrase 

With well-turned periods, fosters civil strife, 

And barters for a phrase a nation’s life ; 

Sworn into office his nice feelings loathe 

The dog-like faithfulness that keeps an oath;* 





* «Ts thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” Mr. Sumner’s answer when 
asked whether he would obey the Constitu- 
tion, as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
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For rules,of right the silly crowd may bawl, 
His loftier spirit scorns and spurns them all ; 
He heeds nor Courts decree, nor Gospel light, 
What Sumner thinks is right, alone is right. 

¢ ° 

SEWARD. 

There Seward smiles the sweet perenial smile, 
Skilled in the tricks of subtlety and guile ; 
The slyest schemer that the a e’er saw, 
Peddler of sentiment and patent law ; 
Ready for fee or faction to display 
His skill in either, if the parties pay. 


These portraits are all excellently 
drawn. If some northern poctaster 


had written half so good a book on 
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the Abolition side of the question, he 
would have been lauded as a second 
Milton—the crowd would run after 
him as they do after that hyena in wo- 
man’s clothes, Anna Dickinson. But 
as it is, the author has not, we believe, 
been once named by a northern news- 
paper. We do not even know whe 
ther he is living—so rapid and gene 
ral are death’s doings in these days of 
triumphant republicanism. 





NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA. 


After the return of Gen. McClellan 
from his campaign on the Peninsula, a 
leading Republican journalist jeering- 
ly advised him to study Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia, if he would learn 
how to fight. We now call upon Mr. 
Lincoln and his deluded supporters to 
do the same, and let us see what com- 
fort they can glean from it to support 
them in their business of subjugating 
the southern people. 

Napoleon invaded Russia with an 
army of 600,000 men. To oppose this 
enormous force the Russians had not 
over 250/000 in all. At first the Rus- 
sians flew everywhere before the over- 
whelming numbers of the French. 
The first real stand made by the Rus- 
sians was at Smolensko, where there 
was a force of 30,000 men garrisoned 
under General Barclay. Napoleon at- 
tacked this division of the Russian ar- 
my with 70,000, and a reserve of 80,- 
000 in hand ready to support them, 


giving him an available force of 150,- 
against 30,000 Russians. After a ter- 
rible battle, in which 10,000 French 
and 600 Russians were killed and 
wounded, Napoleon was repulsed. It 
was a lesson he never forgot, of the 
desperation of men fighting for their 
hearths and homes. 

To show the spirit and determina- 
tion of of the Russian army, we may 
mention the fact that when a rumor 
reached the soldiers that the Emperor 
was about to treat with Napoleon for 
a peace, they sent Sir Robert’ Wilson 
to St. Petersburg with a message to 
the Emperor that, “Jf any order came 
to suspend hostilities and treat the inva- 
ders as frtends, it would be treated as 


one which did not express his majesty’s 


real wishes, but had been extracted from 
his majesty under false -representation, 
and that the army would continue fight- 
ing until the invaders were driven be- 
yond the frontier.” 
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To this extraordinary message from 
his army, the Emperor Alexander re- 
plied : “You shall carry back to the 
army pledges of my determination to 
continue the war against Napoleon 
whilst a Frenchman is in arms on this 
side of the frontier. I will abide the 
worst. I am ready to remove my fa- 
mily into the interior, and undergo 
any sacrifice.” 

Napoleon entered Russia with his 
army on the 24th of June, 1812, and 
before the terrible battle of Borodino 
was fought on the 7th of September, 
a little more than two months, he had 
lost 160,000 men. At this battle the 
Russians had 115,000, and the French 
127,000, who fought from six o’clock 
in the morning until sunset, with a 
desperation that the world had never 
witnessed. The storm of battle ebbed 
and flowed with unceasing fury for 
twelve hours, and at its close 80,000 
killed and wounded men were stretch- 
ed upon that field of blood, divided in 

about equal proportions between the 
two sides. 

It was a few days after this battle 
that Napoleon entered Moscow, and 
found nothing but the empty shell of 
the Capitol, the inhabitants having all 
accompanied their army. They said, 
“4¢ is not to save a city that we are fight- 
ing, but to preserve the Russian Empire.” 

We have not the space to pursue 
further Napoleon’s disastrous cam- 
paign in Russia. Enough that in six 
months his army was totally destroy- 
ed. It had been reduced to 50,000 
men before the cold weather set in, so 
that it was not the inclement Russian 
climate that destroyed it, as is com- 
monly asserted. It was the inclement 
Russian bullets and mad resistance of 
a people determined never to surren- 
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der, but in death, that destroyed the 
overwhelming forces of Napoleon. It 
is a short but terrible history. He in- 
vaded Russia with an army of 600,- 
000. He left Whitepsk with only 180,- 
000. He abandoned Moscow with 
100,000 ; and could only muster at Do- 
rogobonge, before the deadly cold set 
in, 50,000. 

This is, in brief, the history which 
the Abolitionists wanted Gen. McClel- 
lan to study, that it might “ prick him 
on into the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try.” After Napoleon’s return from 
his Russian campaign, he declared that 
there is no nation so small that it can be 
conquered if the people are united in 
love of their country, and in a determi- 
nation never to submit. That is the 
lesson which Napoleon’s campaign in 


.the “interior” of Russia taught him. 


Three years of war of pushing on into 
the interior of the South, have taught 
all who are not raving mad with the 
negro mania the same great lesson in 
this country. We know that a majo- 
rity of the military generals of our 
army are deeply and profoundly im- 
pressed with the truth that so long as 
the southern people cling with their 
present united and universal pertina- 
city to the determination of resisting 
to the death the Abolition despotism, 
there is no hope for the Union. It is 
plain that the sword, which is used 
only for the subjugation of the south- 
ern people, and for the destruction of 
their institutions, is destined to an ig- 
nominious failure. How has it failed 
for three years? Mr. ‘Lincoln has 
called a million and a half of men to 
arms: to enforce the decrees of the 
Abolitionists ; the way he is going on 
more than two millions will have been 
called by the end of the present year, 
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and still the subjugating business will 
have made no real progress. We have 
subjugated, temporarily, a few spots. 
We have stolen, say, 100,000 negroes; 
we have burned some wheat fields; we 
have smashed up afew hundred pi- 
anoes, and stolen a few thousand 
spoons ; we have slaughtered or maim- 
ed for life at least half a million of our 
people, while we have, perhaps, in- 
flicted nearly half that amount of in- 
jury upon the South, and we have roll- 
ed up a debt over our heads that 
amounts to nearly one half of the pro- 
perty of the northern States—and we 
find the “rebellion” stronger, more de- 
termined and defiant than when we 
began. This is the result of three 
years of Abolition war. Every negro 
we have stolen has cost us the lives 
of five white men, and $24,000. And 
still the ery is “on into the interior !” 
Let the Abolitionists, who believe in 
this sort of thing, go into it them- 
selves, and we shall not oppose so 
much as the opposition of a word 
Wilson rejoices in the title of a Colo- 
nel, and the burglar and assassin, Jim 
Lane, is a General—let them lead 
Wade, and Hale, and Trumbull, and 
Sumner, and Fessenden, “into the in- 
terior !” Then forward march Garri- 
son and Phillips, and Greeley, and 
Beecher, and Cheever, and Tyng, and 
Bryant, and Godwin, and Raymond, 
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“into the interior.” Then let the 
“War Democrats” show fruits of their 
faith, and march “into the interior !” 
Governor Seymour and Gov. Parker 
are wondrous ready to devote the poor 
people of their States to the horrible 
Moloch of Abolitionism, and they have 
enough disciples in the Democratic 
party to make a respetable brigade— 
let them show their devotion to the 
cause they have slaughtered so many 
men to serve, by all marching toge- 
ther “into the interior!” There are 
in the South a great many Borodinoes, 
Moscows, and Dorogobonges to be ta- 
ken. It will take every man in the 
North to finish the budget of blood. 
Let them who believe in it go first. 
Forward march yourselves, ye Aboli- 
tionists, and ye picket guards of the 
Abolitionists, the “‘ War Democrats !” 
On! on! “into the interior,” and to 
death, all for the glory of the negroes, 
and for the destruction of the Consti- 
tution and laws of your country ! We 
stand here, where our fathers stood, 
on the sacred ground of State sove- 
reignty, self-government and liberty. 
There is not a drop of blood in our 
veins which we will not freely devote 
to the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion and Union our fathers made, and 
to the subjugation of—disunion- 
Abolitionism. 





EPIGRAM ON SUMNER. 


See how traitor Sumner, Quixote of the nation, 
Beats his own windmills in gesticulation! 
Proves that the negro’s a white man in sable, 
The first and divine end of God’s human cable, 


*Tis well—for his grand-mother, ages ago, 

From Demerara came as black as a crow, 

So they tell us at Boston, whose sages defend her, 
And say fellow-feeling makes Sumner so tender. 
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COOKING THE HELL BROTH. 


(Scene—SHaxsPEaRr’s WITcHEs. ) 


Witch—Cuass sings. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble ; 
Roundabout the cauldron go, 
In the poison’d entrails throw 
Copperhead that under stone 
Of prison walls we’ve killed alone, 
Heart of patriot, red and hot, 
Boil thou in the charmed pot. 


Witch—Sranton. 


Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble, 

Liver of the Parker school, 

Spleen of preacher, tongue of fool, 
Socinian’s eye and Atheist’s heart, 

Of any, Brownson’s better part ; 

Or Butler's, for the charm will kill 

With poisons which they may instil ; 
With wine from chalice, foeman’s blood, 
Sacred bread and preacher’s rations, 
Life-blood of the States and nation’s, 
Negro’s wool ahd white man’s brains, 
To miscegenate our vapid veins, 

And cherry cheek and ebon lip, 

And slime of love that devils sip, 

And make the gruel thick and slab, 

In throw the heart of brothel’s drab, 
Add thereto a Sambo’s liver, 

Fished from old Charon’s sluggish river. 


Witch—Srewanrp. 


Make a charm of powerful trouble, , 
Make the hell-broth boil and bubble : 
The Habeas Corpus put it in, 

It is the charm by which we'll win, 

I'll touch this spring, and ring this bell, 
And drag this mighty charm from hell. 
Putin FreeSpeech; boil freeman’s tongue, 
In be the negro’s odor flung; 

Nor let free-press the cauldron ’scape, 
Nor form of girl from negro’s rape. 

Put in, put in, and stir them well, 

I'll pull the string and ring the bell ; 


And freemens’ tears and blood I'll get 
From the dank cells of Lafayette ; 
The exile’s home, with sorrows rife, 
(We dare not touch his sacred life, ) 
Will farnish tears of child and wife. 
Stir the fire and make it bubble, 
Altars, Bibles, and such stubble, 

Will make the cauldron fiercer bubble, 
For a charm of powerful trouble 

Must the hell-broth boil and bubble— 
Our strength is in the people’s trouble, 


Wizzard—Lincoun. 
O, well done, I commend your pains, 
And every one shall share your GAINs ; 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like human devils in a ring, 
Accursing all that you put in. 
(Addressing Chase.) 
Parker’s Clark, you join the ring, 
Now raise the song and let us sing. 
Song. 
Black spirits and white, 
Yellow spirits and bay, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 
. Lancory, 
When shall the Cabinet meet again, 
In fraud, corruption, or for gain? 
STANTON. 


When the hurly-burly’s done, 
And our battle’s are not won. 


CHAsE. 


' When our Paper is not Gold, 


When we've lost and when we’ve sold, 


SEwarp. 
When the country’s lost and done— 
When sinks in blood its setting sun— 
And Time's decree its doom unrolls, 
And Satan's contract claims our souls, 
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—Mr. Sumner tells us that ‘the people of 
America must work out their liberty, just as 
the people of France and England solved the 
problem of Nationality.” This, like most 
that comes from Mr. Sumner, is high-sound- 
ing, but senseless. In the first place, what- 
ever liberty the people of England and of 
France obtained, was worked out through 
two directly opposite channels. In England, 
the popular enfranchisement, such as it was, 
came through the barons, who conquered 
the kings, and wrenched despotic power from 
their grasp. But in France it was precisely 
the reverse. There it was royally which tore 
despotism from the hands of the barons, and 
gave birth to all the liberty the people had. 
That was not much; but it wasall. Now, 
which of these processes does Mr. Sumner 
propose to take the people of America 
through? Does not the shallow demagogue 
know that the problem of liberty, in this 
country, was worked out by the Revolution, 
and its foundations were laid deep in the 
Constitution, where they would have remain- 
ed in safety forever, if such wretches as 
himself had never been born. The process 
which the people of this country have to go 
through, is to work themselves back to where 
we were anchored before we were draggedfrom 
our Constitutional moorings by Abolitionism. 
Abolitionism, not Secessionism, is, the great 
foe to Constitutional liberty. Secessionism 
has re-adopted the Constitution in its purity, 
precisely as it was understood by those who 
made it. Abolitionism is hard at work to de- 
stroy it. Who show the most respect for the 
Constitution, the Secessionis}s who are seek- 
ing to preserve its spirit by re-adopting its 
form, or the Abolitionists, who denounce its 
spirit, and declare it shall not be preserved ? 
There is not a Secessionist in the whole South 
who entertains the contempt of the Constitu- 
tion that Sumner and his friends entertain 
for it. Jeff. Davis, in his last speech in the 
United States Senate, declared that with the 
Constitution the South was satisfied—they 
had always loved it ; but it was because the 
Constitution was not obeyed by the North 
that they were going to leave us. The cause, 


therefore, of all our misery is perfectly sim- 
ple, and the remedy is simple. Sumner tries 
in vain to hide it in a mass of senseless ver- 
biage about struggles for liberty in France 
and England. There was nothing in either 
case like ours. They had not liberty, and 
they sought for it through various opposing 
channels ; we had liberty, and we threw it 
away, at the bid of a mob of ignorant and 
fiery fanatics, than whom the world never 
saw wretches more graceless and godless. 
Men not fit to live, and not prepared to die! 
Traitors alike to their country and humanity! 
Despised by every patriot, and abhorred by 
every Christian! Great only in teaching the 
art of hate, let their own science be returned 
to them again. If it be lawful to love one’s 
country, it would seem to be just to hate 
those who have destroyed it. 


—The learned Professor Hugh Falutin’s 
first lecture at Irving Hall was a great suc- 
cess, as all such meritorious performances 
are among the ‘‘intelligent” people of this 
city. The venerable Mr. Bryant presided. 
The platform was graced by the presence of 
the editors of the Tribune, Times, Post, Ad- 
verliser, and one or two strange gentlemen of 
a very dark complexion, supposed to be a de- 
legation from Africa. The learned and ac- 
complished Professor came forward at pre- 
cisely eight o’clock, and said : 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen—The subject of 
this lecture is The Ideal World. By the ideal 
world we must understand the necessary, the 
permanent, the immutable, which is not only 
antecedent and pre-existent, to all other 
things, but also exemplanatory and represen- 
tative of them, as containing in it eminently, 
and after an intelligible manner, all that isin 
this natural world, according to which it was 
made, and in conformity to which is all the 
Truth, Reality, Order, Beauty, and Perfec- 
tion of nature does consist, and is to be mea- 
sured. (Applause.) The system of things 
existing after this manner is what is called 
the Ieal World, which is not a contingent, 
temporary, mutable thing, but a self-existing, 
eternal, necessary and immutable nature, 
really simple and one, but yet virtually and 
eminently multiform and various, and by its 
multiform variety, having in it the reasons, 
essences, and specific natures of all things— 
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pe, te such degrees of being and perfection 
as Answer to them, and are intelligibly expres- 
sive of them, and whereof all things in the 
natural world are but the fruits and impres- 
sions, (tremendous applause,) and I might 
say the shadows. This is the Ideal World, 
the Icosmos voeltos “ae applause) so 
much celebrated by Plotinus and by Philo, 
in his Cosmorea, in a word, to speak plainly, 
the Mundo Inlelligibili (immense applause) of 
Erasmus, by which it is demonstrated that 
Virtue is a Body, and that Bonum is an Ani- 


mal, (deafening applause,) so that the truly 

learned perceive that the Ideal World is the 

Jirst matter, the prima materia on which the 

stupendous fabric of nature itself depends.” 
e 


After this strain did the learned Professor 
hold an immense audience of the elite and 
intelligent of this city spell-bound for an hour 
anda-half. At the conclusion, Mr. Raymond, 
of the Times, stepped forward and moved a 
vote of thanks be given to Professor Hugh 
Falutin for his learned, instructive, and. use- 
ful lecture. The venerable Mr. Bryant put 
the motion with his accustomed dignity, 
which was carried by acclamation, the ladies 
waiving their handkerchiefs in the most 
graceful and enthusiastic manner. The au- 
dience reluctantly vacated the Hall, showing 
how reluctant the “intelligent,” very ‘ intel- 
ligent classes” of this city are to depart from 
places of instruction and intellectual refine- 
ment. : 


Scrrerurat, EccrstasticaL, AND Historrcan 
View or SLAVERY, FROM THE Days OF THE 
ParriarcH ABRAHAM TO THE NINETEENTH 
Century. ADDRESSED TO THE RicutT Rev. 
Axonzo Porrer, D. D., Bishop or THE 
Protestant Episcopan CHurRcH, IN THE 
Diocesr oF PennsyivantA. By Jonn Hop- 
xins, D. D., L. L. D., Bisnor or tHe Dro- 
cesE or Vermont. New York: W._L Poo- 
ley & Co., Harper’s Building, i 
Square. 


This is certainly a remarkable book. The 
amount of labor which it must have cost the 
venerable Bishop of Vermont would tire the 
imagination of any less devoted and pains- 
taking scholar. It seems to have struck the 
Abolitionists a stunning blow, for none of 
them have ventured to attempt an answer to 
its whole world of facts and arguments 
against them. The great learning brought 
to the preparation of the work is not more 
admirable than the zeal and temper with 
which the author has written. It is true that 
he lashes the Bishop of Pennsylvania and 
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his clergy terribly, but with such a kind and 
Christian spirit that those who are the vic- 
tims-ef his stripes cannot but feel their chas- 
tisement to be just. He has completely si- 
lenced the batteries of Abolitionism, so that © 
no sound is heard from its old entrenchments 
except now and then a stray pistol shot from 
the hand of some raw recruit, whose igno-. 
rance may be an excuse for his impotent va- 
lor. In the last chapter of the work Bishog 
Hopkins says: ‘‘The position which I occu- 
py is impregnable, for it is defended by the 
word of God, the vdice of the Church, and 
the Constitution of the country.” So far as 
his arguments against Abolitionism are con- 
cerned, this is entirely true. This work is 
unanswered and unanswerable, from the 
stand-point of the Church. It is a vast trea 
sury of fact and argument, to which any mar 
may resort who wishes to prepare himself tc 
refute the innumerable vagaries and false- 
hoods put forth by the Abolition clergy. 
This work of Bishop Hopkins sweeps away 
a world of Abolition rubbish, and leaves ar 
excellent foundation for such books as Dr. - 
Van Evrie’s work on ‘Negroes and Negrc 
Slavery,” which proves that the so-called ne- 
gro ‘‘slavery” of the South is the natural re- 
lation hetween the white and black races, and 
no way analogous to the ancient system of 
‘* slavery.” 


—Nothing marks the progress of civiliza- 
tion in New York more than the great num- 
ber of people who have bought expensive 
books, and even' whole libraries, within the 
past two years. A majority of these new pa- 
trons of literature are supposed to be contrae- 
tors, who have become suddenly rich by ea- 
pansion, and their book-buying has been de- 
scribed by Fielding, in his ‘‘ Voyage to Lis- 
bon,” where he mentions one Boyee, a black- 
smith at Gosport, who, by smuggling and 
other honest practices, became possessed of 
forty thousand pounds. This accomplished 
person, after procuring abundance of fine 
things, concluded with having a library, and 
accordingly sent an order to a bookseller in 
London for five hundred pounds’ worth of 
his handsomest books. Book-buying was al- 
ways & passion with rich, vulgar people. Lu- 
cian considered this taste for book-buying as 
so sure a symptom of an illiterate fellow, that 
he joins the two characters together. Their 
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intelligence is compared to that of the fool 
who bought Orpheus’ harp, with the belief 
that it would make admirable music of itself, 
_ without either skill or knowledge in the per- 
former, and to the fellow who purchased 
Epictetus’ lamp at a vast sum, in hopes of 
having with it Epictetus’ wisdom. Lucian 
carries his satire of book-buyers even fur- 
ther, and compares them to those wild In- 
dians who believed that they inherited, not 
only the spoils, but the abilities of any great 
enemy they had the luck to kill in battle. 
But our book-buyers have been in no battle, 
except that great and successful one upon the 
‘Treasury of the United States. And these 
golden-backed volumes will sit there as the 
remembrancers of the blood of our country- 
men, and of the tears of their widows and 
orphans. 

—The Evening Post talks about ‘‘ the will of 
the people.” All bloody and brutal -revolu- 
tionists have ever talked in the same way. 
The horrible Charles Maxcel, Provost of Pa- 
ris in 1360, with a band of thirty assassins, 
murdered the unarmed marshals of Cham- 
pagne and Normandy in cold blood, and then 
stepping upon a bench harangued his thirty 
assassins, saying: “It is done with the will 
of the people.” And all the time that the 
Provost of Paris was committing these butch- 
eries in the name of ‘the people,” there was 
not another city in all France that did not 
protest against them, and refuse to wear the 
colors of the commune at Paris, or to ad- 
here to their resolutions. A band of assas- 
sins in a single city stretched out their bloody 
hands in the name of “the people of France.” 
Just as the Abolitionists are now prosecuting 
their infernal revolution in the name of “‘ the 
people.” In which State, except Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Maine, and Rhode Island, 
dare the Administration trust an election 
without the use of soldiers or greenbacks? 
Leave ‘the people” of all the States to a fair 
election, and they would very quick make an 
end of the reign of Abolitionism. Not such 
papers as the Post are the organs of the peo- 
ple. The People will at length speak for 
themselves, and then the Post and ail like it 
will be silent. 

—The Republican bugle, the Tribune, has 
sounded a note which, though new in the 
pitch, belongs to the music of the Adminis- 
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tration—it is a square, out-and-out announce- 
ment of a determination to curtail the right 
of franchise. It says: “None should be al- 
lowed to vote whose voting would likely do 
more evil than good.” This principle has al- 
ready been applied, illegally, to Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. But, to 
keep the Republican party in power, it must 
be applied to the whole country; and, as 
they may not have soldiers to spare to work 
the thing all over, the laws must be altered 


.s0 as to allow no man to vote whose voting 


would be likely to do more harm than good 
—to the Abolitionists. The masses may 
make up their mind that this thing is to be 
tried. The Tribune’s announcement is for a 
property, an educational, and a moral qualifica- 
tion for voting. Now, then, let the masses 
prepare to meet this question with a front 
face.- If the Shoddyocracy begin to clamor 
for a restriction of franchise, let the masses 
take them at their word, and say, It is our 
principle to let every citizen vole, but if you wish 
to control this right, we will accommodate you ; 
but we shall begin at what calls itself the upper, 
instead of at the lower end. The Government is 
the property of the masses—i+ is instituted 
for the good of the great body of the people, 
and not for the special benefit of an exclusive 
cless, or the rich. All experience has shown 
that, whenever and wherever they could, the 
rich have oppressed the poor. Whenever a 
man becomes enormously rich, he is lifted so 
far above the people that he looses all sym- 
pathy with them, and is almost sure, at last, 
to work himself into the position of an ene- 
my to their rights and happiness. Then, as 
the Government is for the protection of the 
people, and as the very rich are quite sure to 
be enemies of the people, it must be quite 
evident that their voting would be likely to 
do more evil than good to the people. There- 
fore, let them say to the rich, if you are going 
to restrict the franchise, we will see that it is cut 
off at your end of the rope! The great mass 
of the peaple are poor—the few are rich. In 
all countries the few rich have oppressed the 
many poor. Therefore, for our own protec- 
tion, it is necessary for us to establish a prop- 
erty qualification, or, more properly, a proper- 
ty disqualification, for we mean that the very 
rich, by reason of their enmity to the people, 
shall not be allowed to vote on questions that 
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vitally concern the people. We shall like to 
see what reply the Tribune and the Republi- 
cans will make to this reasoning of the poor, 
whom they propose to cut off from the right 
of voting. : 


—Those who say that we have nothing to 
thank Mr. Lincoln for, have not read history; 
for if he has done no more he has proved to us 
that, after all our loud boasting, we are just 
such slaves and dolts as mankind seems to 
have been in all ages. We boasted that we 
were lovers of liberty. 
proved that we neither understood nor res- 
pected liberty. We no more understood, no 
more appreciated liberty than the submissive 
slaves of despotism did two thousand years 
ago. We will give a perfectly literal prose 
translation a paragraph in the Tenth Satire 
of Jouvenal, and you shall judge whether the 
disgraceful picture is not as good a likeness 
of yourselves as of the besotted asses of Rome 
two thousand years ago : 


“«Sejanus is dragged along by a hook, to 
be looked at: all rejoiee, and exclaim, ‘‘ what 
lips! what a countenance he has! If you 
trust me anything, I never loved this man ; 
but under what crime has he fallen?—who 
was the informer?—from what discoveries? 
—by what witness has he proved it?” ‘It 
was nothing of these—there was no trial, 
neither accusers nor witnesses ; but a letter 
from Capree.” ‘It is well ; I ask no more ; 
but what does the rabble of Remus?” ‘‘'They 
follow fortune, as they always do, and hate 
the condemned.” 


Now, as if to prove to us that we are just 
such cowardly knaves ourselves, Mr. Lincoln 
has caused these very scenes to be re-enacted 
in our midst. We have seen citizens, our 
respected neighbors and friends, handcuffed, 
dragged through these streets, to bastiles. 
We asked what crime? Who accused them ? 
What witnesses had they? When were they 
tried? The answer was, there was nothing 
of all these—there was a dispatch from Wash 
ington. We said, “itis well—let us go to 
Crook & Duff’s, and drink!” Then it is af- 
ter that fashion, O, boasters and varlets, that 
you love liberty! All hail, Lincoln, that he 
has torn the mask from your cowardly faces, 
and shown yourselves and the world what 
dastard stuff you ‘are made of! Boast no 
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more of your love of liberty! Swell and 
swagger no more! Stand forth, degenerate, 
abhorred sons of a brave but dishonored an- 
cestry! Stand forth, the scorn, the horror 
of mankind! 


*—Shoddyocracy is a new word, born of what 
Mr. Lincoln calls the ‘rising occasion.” It 
has completely driven out of the ranks of the 
living that good old homely, but expressive 
compound word, Codfish-Aristocracy. Shoddy ° 
has driven codfish to its native element, and 
buried it eternally in the depths of the ocean, 
while victorious, all-conquering shoddy reigns 
supreme, and without a rival, on its native 
heath of the United States. As New York is 
the grand focal point of everything on this 
continent, it is, of course, the happy centre 
of Shoddyocracy. Here are gathered the new 
born gentry from the East, and the far West, 
All the localities, from Maine to Iowa, have 
emptied their surplus stock of elevated vul- 
garity into the hotels and streets of this fa- 
vored city, Here they wave more victorious, 
and twice as brilliant, as our glorious flag. 
With diamonds as large as saucers, and ears 
to match, they crowd every street and every 
alley, by day and night, especially every al- 
ley by night, and give the metropolis tho ap- 
pearance of having been conquered by hords 
of newly civilized barbarians. 


—A cotemporary kindly says: ‘The Re- 
publican editors seem to think that their 
chanse of success depends upon the number 
of lies they can invent about the editor of 
Tae Op Guarp.” Perhaps the ambition of 
these maligners is natural enough, for a ma- 
jority of the rascals are like a race of insects 
whose existence we shouid know nothing of 
did they not attempt to bite. 


—We publish in this number an excellont 
likeness of the Hon. Alexander Long, the 


author of the great peace speech in Congress, 

which has attracted so much attention both 

in this country and Europe. No speech, 

since the commencement of the war, has 

caused so much profound approval from the 

tax-payers of the country; and no man in 

Congress has, within that time, made a repu- 

tation which will occupy a better place in his- , 
tory than Mr. Long ns made by a single 

speech. 
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